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A MORNING AMONG MIRACLES. 


Tae Cambridge Hall, Newman Street, is not a 
picturesque structure, nor are its internal arrange- 
ments suggestive of anything more remarkable 
than a lugubrious lecturer, with a grievance and a 
glass of water. 1 had passed it by many times, 
with a glance of curiosity at the announcements, 
| m blue letters and black frames, that certain 
| ministers and preachers of independent principles, 
| md unattached, in point of salary, were prepared 
| to impart the newest things in religion and social 
sience to a public who were entreated to make 
themselves acquainted, as a preliminary, with the 
‘systems’ which have prevailed from the Chaldees 
toComte. But the locality became suddenly invested 
with a new interest, when a friend asked me, in 
consideration of my rheumatic condition, whether I 
should like to be cured off-hand and without any 
expense. And on my promptly replying that such 
was my earnest desire, counselled me to come 
along to the Cambridge Hall without delay. 

‘Something new ?’ I asked. 

‘Something quite new.’ 

‘Galvanic? Electric? Explosive? Knocking 
youdown? Blowing you up?’ 

‘Nothing of the kind. A miraculous cure. A 
Mr Newton has come over from America, and he 
is healing all manner of diseases, particularly 
| obstinate rheumatism. If you don’t want to add 
obstinate incredulity to your ailments, come and 
see him,’ 

We went, on a warm bright May morning, when 
Newman Street was having its pavements watered, 
and its green-grocery transactions were proceeding 
briskly. The passers-by were numerous, and of 
| the usually incurious class; persons who were bent 
on getting to their business in the quickest time 
by the shortest route, and who resented the gather- 
ing of a crowd in front of the dingy portal of the 
Cambridge Hall. It was an unattractive crowd to 
the ordinary eye, but interesting when one scanned 
closely its component parts. It was waiting for 
Mr Newton, known to it variously as ‘the doctor, 


‘the prophet, and ‘the curer.” It included old 
men, young men, women, girls, street-boys, and 
babies, It was waiting, not too patiently; and it 
talked, and questioned, and wondered, contradicted 
itself, waxed wroth with things in general, and 
hindered the efforts of a policeman, whose ordi- 
nary matter-of-fact bearing was tinged with con- 
tempt, to keep a clear space on the footpath, for 
peripatetics who were not in need of healing. 

It was impossible to look at that crowd, and not 
to think of one assembled nineteen centuries ago, in 
the land of Judea, around Him in whose name the 
modern thaumaturgus claims to heal the sick, to 
make the blind see, the deaf hear, the dumb speak, 
and the lame walk. A crowd of all ages and 
many degrees, largely permeated with evident 
rascality, but far more extensively pervaded with 
suffering—a crowd in which fanatical believers 
elbowed scoffers, and the merest ignorant credulity, 
gaping after a wonder, was side by side with eager 
hope, with patient faith, which one could not 
regard unmoved. My friend and I were resolved 
to investigate Mr Newton’s performance in a phil- 
osophical spirit; so, as the doors were not yet 
open, we assumed a casual passer-by appearance, 
and mingled with the crowd, in order to hear the 
remarks of the people. The greater number looked 
like expectant patients; they might possibly be 
accomplices, whose ailments were simulated to 
favour an imaginary cure. Clustering round the 
closed door, swarming on the steps, were some 
scores of women, most of them with babies in their 
arms, little suffering creatures, with small marred 
faces, painful to behold; with bleared eyes, or the 
terrible look of ‘fits ;’ with misshapen heads, or 
distorted limbs; or, in some cases, with only the 
pinched wasted features which the few and evil 
days of a sickly infant bring with them. Leaning 
against the railings, and collected around an adja- 
cent lamp-post, were a number of men, some with 
crutches, some with eye-shades, one with a band- 
aged arm, one terribly deformed, many blind, 
and three who had the dogged yet fierce expres- 
sion so common to the dumb. Those three I 
picked out among the number at a glance. A few 
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ralytics, and one man with a loathsome skin- 
disease, stood silent, and were, I am convinced, 
implicit believers. The respectable classes were 
chiefly represented by spectators ; and maid-servants 
mustered strongly among the believers. They were 
talking of what they had ‘heard tell’ of Mr New- 
ton. One young girl, a pretty creature with bright 
eyes and a sweet smile, made a place for me beside 
her, and told me, with delighted alacrity, how she 
had seen the ‘ prophet’ cure a withered arm, and 
straighten a bent spine, and how she had told him 
of her poor mother, who was very bad with ‘ pains,’ 
and he had desired her to bring her mother to 
him, and if she only had faith, he should surely 
heal her. 

‘Mother can’t come, the girl continued: ‘ she 
hasn’t been outside the door these three months ; 
but she has sent me a handkerchief’ (she had it 
rolled up tightly in her hand, and peeped at it as 
she spoke) ; ‘ and they do say if the doctor holds it 
in his hand a minute, and sends it back to her 
with his blessing, it will do quite as well.’ 

I was determined to be impartial and philosophi- 
cal; so, when I found myself thinking: ‘ No doubt 
it would, _ as well,’ I promptly checked the 
impulse. But I watched this young woman, and 
got as near to her as 1 could when at length the 
crowd gained access to the ‘ prophet.’ This occurred 
ny for three gentlemen arrived in a cab, 
and went into the hall, after having taxed the 
cabman’s charges to an extent of which he did not 
approve, and which caused him to drive off with 
a derisive grin. 

‘ He don’t think as the prophet’s any particular 
relation to Providence,’ said a contemplative plas- 
terer, who was looking on, as he smoked a peaceful 
pipe, to the policeman, who gave asurly assent. The 
crowd was following the doctor, after a tumultuous 
fashion ; and my friend and I got in somehow, but 
not until the benches—arranged round a square 
space in front of a kind of stage, furnished with 
very shabby chairs, much-battered tables, and a 
mildewy reading-desk—were crowded with speci- 
mens of some of the most distressing ailments 
which befall poor humanity. On the outer side 
were the by-standers, very curious, very vehement, 
and very troublesome to t tall, athletic persons, 
of transatlantic aspect, who kept the ranks of the 
patients unbroken, and whose intonation, gesticula- 
tion, and persistent fussiness reminded one of 
Captain Kedgeby, when he kept on requesting the 
gentlemen to ‘clear’ at Martin Chuzzlewit’s ‘levée,’ 
previous to his departure for the charming city 
of Eden. 

Having struggled into places whence a view 
was to be had, we contemplated the prep et while 
he laid aside his peaked felt hat, pulled down his 
shirt-sleeves, looked at his hands with a minute- 
ness which was not intelligible, and finally, plant- 
ing himself on a short and sturdy pair of legs, 
proceeded to address his audience. 

Mr Newton is a short man, very powerfully and 
squarely built, with hands like Longfellow’s black- 
smith’s ; soe complexion ; light eyes ; a large, 
partially bald, well-shaped head, and a face which 
is sometimes attractive, and sometimes repulsive. 
There is power in the face, and there is fanaticism ; 
these attract. But there is a smooth self-love, and 
also something only to be expressed by the vulgar 
word ‘ carneying ;’ and these re 

This was, in substance, what he said: ‘It is 


a strange thing to you that a man, like to your. 
selves, should come across the ocean, to heal 
a diseases, to give you health, to fill ‘your 

earts with gladness, by the breath of his mouth ; 
but it is no strange thing to me. I know who 
I am, and who it is that has sent me. I haye 
been doing this for’ (I think he said) ‘eleven 
years, and it is no marvel to me. Nothing is a 
marvel to one sent by God, and appointed to do 
His work, as I am. It is nothing in me; I am 


only the vehicle of God’s gifts; in His name I 
come to heal you of all manner of sickness, and 
all manner of diseases. I come to you from Jesus, 
He has sent me; He has spoken to me, and has 
set my heart on fire for love of you. He has given 
me all power; and as He has given me com- 


mandment, even so I do. Come to me in faith, 
come to me in love, come to me without fear, | 
have already, in your city, healed three thousand 
sick, and I am ready to spend and be spent for 
you. Come, come, come; ask, and ye shal} 
receive, and all without money and without price. 
Health is from the Lord, and I am from the 
Lord.—Stand back there. You can all see me, 
you can all hear me; all that are sick can come 
to me, and I will touch them, and heal them, 
If there are any of you whom I cannot speak to, 
never mind; if you but touch my garment, you 
shall be healed; if you but rahan | anything my 
hand or my clothes have touched, you shall be 
healed. Only believe; or if you balers not my 
words, believe me for the works’ sake, which you 
see, Without faith, you cannot have healing; with 
faith, you shall be made whole. And what do 
I ask in —_ ? Not money—not the praise of 
men. I only you to love me. As the Father 
loves me, and has sent me to you, so do I love 
you, and I only ask you to love me. There is 
nothing true but love, there is nothing powerful 
but love. You must believe that God loves you; 
and because He loves you, He has sent me to you, 
and I need only your love to be able to do all 
you shall ask of me. Come to me, one by one, 
and I will put my hands upon you, and heal 
you, and disease shall fly far from you, and you 
shall return to your homes in joy and thanks- 
giving, having seen the day of the Lord’ 

During this address, the faces of the audience 
were curious to behold. In some, there was fear; 
in some, stolid, stupid wonder ; in many, absolute 
belief, bewildered delight, and eagerness. The 
latter expression I noticed chiefly in the faces of 
the women who had sick children in their arms. 
It was very sad to see them hushing these little 
wan creatures, and each awaiting her turn with 
such patience as she could muster. In the front 
rank were several lame men and boys, a man said 
to be dumb (of this case no by-stander could form 
an opinion), a nearly blind woman, and a child 
with a large misshapen head and terribly inflamed 
eyes. The ‘prophet’ commenced his operations, 
which were edifyingly simple, though fatiguing, 
with the lame men. First, he took away his 
crutch from the foremost, and bade him stand 
up (which the poor fellow did with difficulty), 
and look at him. Then, throwing surprising 
intensity into his gaze, he questioned the man 
rapidly, retailing question and answer to the 
audience in a coarse voice, with an unpleasant 
whine in it, and a conventicle tone, which was 
unprepossessing. 
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‘This gentleman is lame; he has been para- 
lysed: the injury is here’ (touching the patient 
on the right hip); ‘but I will heal him. Bend 
down ; obey me; trust me. There.” (Seizing him 
by both arms, forcibly bending his back, and 
bringing him on to his heels.) ‘Now, keep your 
feet together’ (This command was always given, 
and sometimes obeyed with such difficulty, as to 
cause disrespectful hilarity among the audience.) 
‘ Rise.—I say to thee thou art healed, my brother. 
In the name of Jesus of Nazareth, arise and walk! 
Come ; stamp your feet on the tangy !—Give you 
your crutch P Certainly not. hat do you want 
with a crutch? You will never need to use a 
crutch again!’ The man murmured 
inaudible, and strove to walk. He succeed 
‘ Quicker—quicker !’ cried the ‘ prophet.’ ‘Come, 
like this!’ and he hurried him and forward 
within the enclosure ; and then hurried him off. 
In every case the ‘cured’ person was bidden to go 
home immediately. ‘There!’ exclaimed Mr New- 
ton ; ‘he is cured ; he will never suffer more ; his 
strength will return to him—and that all comes of 
love and faith. Now for the next.—Let me see; 
you are paralysed from the knee down.’ (This to 
an ill-looking lad about twenty.) ‘Well, well ; 
love me, and you will be as strong as ever. 
power is given to me to heal diseases.’ Then came 
a repetition of the same pantomime ; and in this 
instance the boy, who limped into the hall on 
two sticks, his feet dragging with apparent help- 
lessness, actually ran at the operator’s command. 
Case after case of this kind passed through his 
hands, and in each instance he loudly proclaimed 
that he had worked a cure; and I looked at him 
steadily, and believe in my heart that he believed 
it as much as the poor patients, who went away 
smiling and maw F A fanatic, beyond all doubt— 
my conviction on that point gained strength every 
moment—but not an impostor ; an enthusiast, not 
a blasphemous liar. His face grew damp and pale ; 
the eyes grew fierce ; the mouth worked ; and a 
nervous spasm, like that caused by sharp neuralgic 

in, crossed his brow each time he threw out his 

ands towards a patient, and commanded the 
disease to leave him. ‘Only love me, only believe 
in me, and ye shall be healed. Iam doing great 
works in your city ; and if you have faith in me, 
I will do greater works than these. Be healed—be 
happy. Freely I have received, freely I give. Love 
me, my brother, and God will love you, and the 
holy angels will love you, and you shall find health 
to your , and peace to your soul, Then toa 
trembling woman, from whose poor blinking in- 
flamed eyes he had torn the dage and the 
shade: ‘ Away with these things; you will never 
need them more ; only look on me, and love me, and 
sight will return to you, and you shall behold the 
beauty of the earth’? Then he rubbed her shrink- 
ing eyeballs with his fingers, and bade her look up 
to the skylight, through which the sun was shin- 
ing. Thas she did, and I had the testimony of my 
own eyes to the terribly diseased condition of hers. 
‘There, you can see the sun, he went on, ‘and 
you can see me. You love me, don’t you? Ah, 
yes—that is my reward ;’ and she was sent on her 
way. Fourteen cases of blindness were ‘ cured’ in 
a few minutes. Only in one instance did the 
‘prophet’ declare his inability to-cure. This was 
in the case of a woman whose eyes had been 
actually destroyed by an accident. ‘I can’t cure 


you, but I can relieve you, he said, and touched 
ier forehead with his finger. ‘Go in peace. Pain! 
begone from her! Bless you, my sister; you shall 
never suffer any more.’ He disposed of scores of 
cases, and never ceased talking ; but in the sum- 
mary of his discourse which Ties given, I think 
everything is really included—it was all a repeti- 
tion of the same. At length a dumb man was 
brought to him, and he bade him try to speak. A 
gurgle, quite inarticulate, and very inharmonious, 
was the _— This was a case of paralysis of the 
throat, and the ‘ prophet’ went at it fiercely. He 
threw his brawny arms and strong hands out 
wildly, and clutched the patient by the windpipe, 
made a motion as thoi he were tearing some- 
thing up out of his throat, and commanded him to 
say ‘ A.’—‘ A,’ croaked the man. Then Mr Newton 
went at his throat again, knuckling it severely 
and causing him to stagger on his legs, Say ‘Oh ty 
The man croaked again. ‘ Louder, louder—much 
louder!’ accompanied by more knuckling and shak- 
ing. The man complied, and produced something 
between a very loud croak a very hoarse roar, 
‘There !’ exclaimed the operator, in high delight, 
and profuse perspiration ; ‘this gentleman has not 
spoken for ten years; you hear him now. Go in 


All | peace, my brother, and love your doctor” Then 


came another dumb case, and two or three rheu- 
matic and paralytic cases, in which, in addition to 
the miracle, Mr Newton recommended hot water 
and patience ; and then occurred an incident which 
affected me 

Among the crowd, and ceaselessly striving to 
approach what I may justly call, in car 
guage, ‘the anxious benches, I had observed a 
ae woman, very poorly dressed, but of 
respectable appearance, and with a pale worn face, 
in which one could read eager longing and intense 
belief. In her arms, his huge misshapen head 
lurching heavily against her shoulder, was a child 
of about three years old, quite blind. The mother 
at a gained access to the sacred space, and 
stood before the operator, trembling visibly, and 
with prayer in every line of her face. 

‘ He is blind, sir, and has water on the brain.’ 

Mr Newton looked at the child, and said 
abruptly: ‘I can’t cure him. Pass on, on !’ 
The woman gave him such a look !—such appeal, 
such agony of ea EN were in it—but was 

assed on by the aides ; and I watched her inching 
a way to a distant bench, where she sank down, 
and rocked the poor child in her arms, in a passion 
of tears. 

‘ I always know when it is not given me to heal, 
said the operator. ‘Come on, come on; time is 
short, Many of you I need not touch, or s to 
you. To such I say: “Disease, begone! depart! 
Set them free!” Come on, come on,’ 

They came on tumultuously, and were despatched 
with ever-increasing celerity. In many instances, 
no disease was visible ; but the patient was assured 
that he or she was healed, asked if all pain had 
not ceased, if happiness had not re it, and 
commanded to love the doctor, and depart at once. 
All manner of things were handed to the thauma- 
turgus, in order that ‘ virtue might go out of him’ 
for the healing of the sick at a distance. ‘I need 
not see them ; tell me their diseases, assure me of 
their faith, and they are healed.—Here’s a man 
whose sister is in consumption. He wishes me to 
touch the letter he is sending her: he believes, 
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she believes. I have touched it. Take it: your 
sister is cured.” At this point, I looked for my 

retty young friend whose mother had ‘ pains,’ and 
Seomled her standing on her toes, and waving the 
precious handkerchief at the doctor, over the inter- 
vening heads. He saw it, had it handed to him, 
squeezed it up between his damp palms, and 
returned it to her with an unctuous benediction 
on the faith which honoured Almighty God in 
him. The girl went away in a rapt ecstasy of 
belief and hope, not so oe to witness as 
perhaps one ought to have felt it. 

There was so little variety in the miracle- 
monger’s performance, and so much uniformity in 
his utterances, that by this time we thought we 
had seen enough to enable us to declare our 
impartial opinion ; and we therefore moved away, 
leaving Mr Newton, now worked up to a tremen- 
dous pitch of excitement, vehemently protesting 
that love, love, love was his only motive, and sole 
reward; that his mission came by direct and 

rsonal revelation from the Creator, and that all 
who should believe in him should find acceptance 
in heaven. Had it been possible to believe that 
all this was mere foaming, frothing blasphemy, a 
few minutes of the scene would have exhausted 
endurance; but our conviction was quite opposed 
to this view. We did not see a ‘cure,’ but we 
saw many ‘cases’ who believed themselves to be 
‘cured, honestly and implicitly ; and I have no 
more doubt that Mr Newton believes himself an 
a man, the direct ambassador of God, and 
endowed with this special grace and gift, than I 
have that the unfortunate lunatic who pays for his 
delusion by a lifelong imprisonment in an asylum, 
believes he is a throned and crowned monarch, in 
spite of the testimony of his prison and his 
keepers. 

e only doubt in our minds was whether any 
result at all had ever ensued on any of his sov- 
disant miracles. A grave and business-like person, 
who was also watching the proceedings, and who 
utterly scouted the idea of Mr Newton’s power 
solved this doubt by telling us that 
he been investigating some of the ‘cases,’ 
following them to their homes, and questioning 
themselves and their observers. In some instances 
of paralytic and rheumatic affections, there had 
been undeniable improvement, though never 
‘cure ;’ and our informant inclined to the belief 
that the patients’ ‘nerves’ had a good deal to do 
with it, and the convenient and unintelligible 
force, mesmerism, a little. We then left the 
Cambridge Hall, into which a very dirty and 
ao mob was pouring, congratulating our- 
selves that we had made our visit at an early 
-_ of the poor deluded creature’s day’s work, 
and wondering at the force of the passion which 
had so perverted a man’s mind, and endowed him 
with sufficient strength to endure such an atmo- 
sphere, and make such physical exertion, in 
assertion of an insane pretension, hour after hour, 
and day after day, in the heat of the summer. 

A week later, I chanced to walk up Haverstock 
Hill at a little after nine in the morning, and I 
again saw Mr Newton. The place and the time 
forbade any suspicion of acting on his part. It 
was impossible he could have recognised me as 
one of his audience, and I carefully avoided allow- 
ing him or his companion—a tall, uncouth person 
of melancholy demeanour—to discern that I knew 


who he was. His appearance on this occasion 
confirmed me in my opinion that he is not a 
blasphemous impostor, but an insane fanatic. His 
short, coarse, ungainly figure was arrayed in 
ordinary clothing, but did not look ordinary, as 
he tramped heavily along. It conveyed the effect 
of absorption in himself; it did not look as if he 
knew or saw whither he was going. The heavy 
face was quite pale; the wide, unpleasant, long- 
lipped mouth was shut, and smiling, with a slee 

smile, in which overweening vanity could be easil 

read ; the thick eyelids were studiously cast down, 
as I perceived at some distance before he met and 
— me. The fanatic was as plainly to be 
discerned in him as in any fakir; and it was a 
satisfaction to be thoroughly convinced that he 
merits pity rather than the severe condemnation 


with which his supposed profanity has been visited, 


BRED IN THE BONE 
CHAPTER VII.—YORKE REPORTS PROGRESS. 


I trust it will not be imagined, and far less 
hoped for by any reader of “this sober narrative, 
that the phrase which concluded the last chapter 
implies that he or she is about to be introduced to 
company. The fair sex will not be without 
their representatives in our story, and that soon; 
but they will not be such as blushed unseen (if 
they blushed at all) in the bowers at Crompton. 
Mr Ryll’s suggestion, ‘Let us join the ladies) 
was only an elegant way he had, and which was 
well understood by his audience, of proposing an 
adjournment to the billiard-room. If that worthy 
old gentleman could be said to have had an 
source of income whatever, it was the billiard. 
table ; and hence it was that he was always ready 
to proceed thither. Nor had he boasted, without 
reason, a while ago of his powers of self-denial, for 
he would often forego a glass of generous wine 
when he felt that he had had enough), in order to 
eep his hand steady for the game at pool, which 
invariably took place at Crompton after dinner. 
His extreme obesity, though it deprived him of 
some advantages in the way of ‘reach,’ was, upon 
the whole, a benefit to him. His pre 
the sense of his superiority of skill, in their 
enjoyment of the ridiculous and constrained pos- 
tures in which he was compelled to place himself, 
and he was well content to see them laugh and 
lose. None but a first-rate player could have held 
his own among that company, whose intelligence 
had been directed to this particular pursuit for 
most of their natural lives ; and even ‘Tub Ryll, 
as they called him, had to supplement his dexterity 
by other means to make success secure. His liveliest 
sallies, his bitterest jests, were all reserved for these 
occasions, so that mirth or anger was for ever 
unstringing the nerves of his competitors, and 
diminishing their chance of gain. It was difficult 
to unstring the nerves of Parson Whymper, who 
ran him very close in skill, and sometimes divided 
the spoil with him ; but on the present occasion 
he had a wordy weapon to baffle even that foe. 
This consisted in constant allusion to the latter's 
supposed reversionary interest in the living at 
Crompton, the incumbent whereof was ancient 
and infirm, and which was in the Squire’s gift. 
This piece of preferment was the object of the 
chaplain’s dearest hopes, and the last subject he 
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would have chosen to jest upon, especially in the 
resence of its patron. 

‘Is he to have it, Squire, or is he not?’ would 
be Tub Ryll’s serious inquiry, just as it was the 

n’s turn to play on him, or, ‘Who backs the 
vicar elect ?’—observations which seldom failed to 
cost that expectant divine a sovereign, for the play 
at the Hall table, although not so high as was 
going on in the Library with those who patronised 
cards, was for considerable stakes. Carew, who 
enjoyed, above all things, this embarrassing pleas- 
antry, would return an ambiguoys reply, so that 
the problem remained without a solution. But 
when the disgusted chaplain at last threw up his 
cue, in a most unusual fit of dudgeon, the Squire 
put the question to the company, as a case of 
church preferment, of which he was unwilling to 
take the sole responsibility. ‘The sum,’ he said, 
‘which had been offered to him for the next pre- 
sentation would exactly defray the cost of his 
second pack of hounds, which his chaplain himself 
had advised him to put down; so the point to be 
considered 

‘The hounds, the hounds!’ broke in this im- 
patient audience, amid roars of laughter. And 
nobody knew better than poor Parson Whymper 
that this verdict would be more final than that of 
most other ecclesiastical synods, and that he had 
lost his preferment. It was Carew’s humour to 
take jest for earnest (as it was to turn into ridicule 
what was serious), and to pretend that his word 
was pledged to decisions to which nobody else 
tal have attached the slightest weight; it 
pleased him to feel that his lightest word was law, 
or perhaps it was a part of the savage adoration 
which he professed to pay to truth. 

Byam Ryll felt a genuine regret that he had 
pushed matters so far, though Whymper himself 
was to blame for having shewn temper, and there- 
by precipitated the catastrophe. But he did not 
play the less skilfully on that account ; and, more- 
over, had no rival to divide the pool with him. 

‘I would give five pounds if somebody would 
beat him,’ muttered the discontented parson within 
Yorke’s hearing, who was standing aloof with his 
cigar, watching the game. ; 

‘I think I could,’ said the young man quietly, 
‘if I had five pounds.’ 

As the pool was two pounds, and the lives were 
one, this was exactly the amount of pecuniary risk 
to be run, and which want of the necessary funds 
had alone prevented the young man from incur- 
rin 


‘ Here is a fiver,’ replied the parson softly. 

‘But I really have no money,’ remonstrated 
Yorke, though his fine face lit bi for a moment 


with delight (for he was a gamb 
‘nor any expectation of 

‘Yes, yes; you have expectations enough, 
answered the other hurriedly. ‘You may give me 
that living yet yourself{—who knows? Takea ball, 
man—take a ball 

So, when another game commenced, the young 
landscape-painter, who had spent at least as much 
of his short life at those boards of green cloth, 
called ‘public tables, as in studying the verdant 
hues of nature, made one df the combatants, and 
not a little astonished them by his performance. 
He had the eye of a hawk, with the litheness of a 
young panther ; and his prudence during the late 
debauch had preserved his steadiness of hand. Mr 


er to the core), 


Theodore Fane had the misfortune to be his imme- 
diate predecessor, and was ‘potted’ at long dis- 
tances. 

_‘ By Jove !’ exclaimed he sulkily, upon losing 
his last life by a double, ‘ you must have lived by 
your wits, young gentleman, to have learned to 
play pool like that.’ 

‘I have, returned Yorke, without moving a 
muscle, and preparing to strike again. ‘ You will 
come to do the same, if you play much at this 
ai your sad end will not be protracted. 

ou will starve to death with considerable 

rapidity.’ 
_ ‘My dear Mr Yorke,’ said Byam Ryll, approv- 
ingly, ‘you have won my heart, though i can’t 
afford to let you win my sovereigns; 1 like you, 
but I must kill you off, I see.’ 

‘Unless,’ said Yorke—— 

‘Unless what?’ inquired Ryll, as he made his 
stroke at Yorke’s ball, which was quite safe, and 
ay it with his own, which, gliding off another 

all, found its way into a pocket. or once, he 
had really allowed himself to be ‘put off’ his 
aim. 

‘Unless you commit suicide,’ replied the young 
fellow, smiling. ‘I was about to warn you of the 
danger of that kiss.’ 

‘You are worse than a highway robber, young 
sir, said the annoyed old gentleman. 

‘That ’s true,’ returned Yorke, ‘for I take your 
money and your “ life.”’ 

The young fellow oe his loan that night, 
besides spp half-a-dozen sovereigns into his 
own pocket ; and there was other fruit from that 
investment. 

Carew was delighted with his son’s skill, though 
his wit was somewhat wasted on him. ‘ Why the 
deuce did you not play in the first game ?’ said he, 
when the party broke up to adjourn to the hazard- 
table. ‘I suppose it was your confounded cunning’ 
(and here his face grew dark, as though with some 
of Aes past) ; wanted see how 
they pla ore you pitt ourself against 
them did you? How like, how Tike 

‘I had no money, sir, until Parson Whymper 
lent me some.’ 

‘Oh, that was it—was it?’ said the Squire. 
‘Well, well, that was not your fault, lad, nor shall 
it be mine—here, catch, and out of his bréeches- 
pocket he took a roll of crumpled notes, and flung 
them at him ; then suddenly turned upon his heels, 
with what sounded like a muttered execration at 
his own folly. 

Yorke did not risk this unexpected treasure on- 
the chances of the dice, but retired to his own 
room. It was a dainty chamber, as we have said, 
and offered in its appointments a curious contrast 
to his late sleeping-room in the keeper's lodge. 
He opened the door of communication to which 
the Squire had referred, and found himself in a 
sort of boudoir, in which, as in his own room, 
a good fire was burning. By the lover of art- 
furniture, this latter apartment would have been 
pronounced a perfect gem. Here also every article 
was of ebony, and flashed back the blaze from the 
red coals like dusky mirrors. Yorke lit the 
candles—huge waxen ones, such as the pious soul 
in peril sees in his mind’s eye, and promises to 
his saint—and looked around him with curiosity. 
Like the little Marchioness of Mr Richard 
Swiveller, he had never seen such things, 
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‘except in shops;’ or rather, he had seen single 
specimens of such exposed in windows of great 
furniture-warehouses, rather as a wonder and a 
show, than with any hope to tempt a purchaser. 
On one hand stood an ebony cabinet, elaborately 
carved with fruit and flowers ; it was divided into 
three parts, and their shut doors faced with plate- 
glass, gave it the appearance of a tripartite altar 
with its sacred fire kindled. A casket almost as 
large glowed close beside it, enriched with figures 
and landscapes, and with shining locks and 
hinges, as he afterwards discovered, of solid 
gol A bookcase of the same precious wood 
was filled with volumes bound in scarlet—all 
French novels, superbly, if not very decorously 
illustrated. But the article which astonished 
the new tenant of this chamber most was the 
ebony escritoire that occupied its centre, with 
everything set out for ornament or use that is seen 
on a lady’s writing-table. It was impossible that 
such knickknacks as he there beheld could be 
intended for male use, and still less for such men 
as were the Squire’s guests. Did this chamber 
and its neighbour apartment usually own a female 
go and if so, why was he placed there ? 

is idea by no means alarmed the young land- 
scape-painter, who had no more mauvaise honte, 
nor dislike to adventures of gallantry, than Gil 
Blas de Santillane. He sat down at the escritoire, 
and taking up a gilt pen with a ridiculous silk 
tassel, beg a letter to the same person to whom 
that day he had already despatched a missive ; but 
this time it was not so brief: the day of brilliant 
dies and illuminated addresses had not as yet set 
in, so he wrote at the top of the little scented 
sheet, in a bold free hand, the word Crompton ! 
and put a note of admiration after it. Had you 
seen his face as he did so, you would have said it 
was a note of triumph. 


My pear Motuer—Veni, vidi, vici—I have 
come, I have seen him, and I am at all events 
tolerated. The perilous moment was when I told 
him who I was. He said he was half-disposed to 
set his bull-dog at me, but he didn’t ; on the con- 
trary, he at once bid me exchange my bachelor’s 
quarters for the two chambers I at present occupy, 
and which remind me of the Arabian Nights. I 
have never seen anything like them ; the furniture 
of both is of ebony; but the most curious part of 
the affair is, that they are evidently designed for a 
lady. Imagine your Richard sleeping under a 
coverlet of real Brussels lace! Everything in the 
house, however, is magnificent, or was so once, 
before it was damaged by barbarous revel. Such 
orgies as I have witnessed to-night would seem 
incredible, if I wrote them ; the Modern Midnight 
Entertainment of old Hogarth will supply you with 
the dramatis persone; but the splendour of the 
surroundings immensely heightened the effect of 
it all. Carew and his friends might have sat 
for Alaric and his Goths carousing amid the 
wreck of the art treasures of Rome. Nothing 
that he has affords him any satisfaction ; though, 
if it is of great cost, Chaplain Whymper tells 
me that he derives a momentary pleasure from 
its wilful damage. This man and one other 
are the only persons of intelligence about Carew ; 
but even they have no influence with him that 
can be depended on. If madness were always here- 


were right there, I own; vu. y 1 must needs allow 
that in undertaking this adventure contrary to your 
advice I have effected something. The chaplain 
is already speculating upon my future fortunes, 
and he knows his patron better than anybody ; at 
all events, if Iam turned out of doors to-morrow 
(which I am aware is quite on the cards), I shall 
have three hundred pounds in my pocket, which 
Carew, with a “Catch that,’ threw me in notes, 
exactly as you throw a chicken-bone to Dandy as 
he sits on his hind-legs, though I did not ‘beg’ 
for them, I do assure you. The immediate cause 
of my being invited hither was as follows [here 
the writer described his exploit with the stags}, 
This, with our match at fisticuffs by moonlight, 
had greatly inclined Carew to favour me; yet, 
when the disclosure of my identity was made, | 
thought for a moment all my pains were lost. He 
resented the intrusion exceedingly ; but then he 
had himself invited me to be his guest ; and he 
holds his word as good as his bond. Indeed, by 
what the chaplain tells me, it will soon be held 
something better, for even his vast estate is crum- 
bling away, acre by acre, beneath the load of lavish 
expenditure it has to bear. There must be much, 
however, at the worst, to be picked up among the 
débris of such a fortune. 

I am aware that it is in the last degree im- 
probable that Carew will be persuaded to make a 
will in anybody’s favour at present. He imagines, 
I think, that the whole world is made for his 
sole enjoyment—it almost might be so, for all 
he sees to the contrary—and never dreams that 
he will die. But it is also certain that he will die 
early ; and more than likely that he will come to 
grief, when he has lost his nerve, in one or other 
of the mad exploits which he will be too proud to 
discontinue. en will your Richard become the 
most assiduous and painstaking of nurses that ever 
humoured crackbrained patient—But there, I 
have made a dozen programmes of what is to 
happen, and this is but a specimen. Who can tell! 
I may be heir of Crompton be or I may come 
back to you to-morrow like a bad penny, and with 
what the vulgar describe as a flea in my ear. 

It will not surprise you to learn that you are 
personally held in great disfavour here, though the 
chaplain (who has heard all from the Squire’s lips) 
speaks of you with due respect. The last thing 
that is desired at Crompton is, of course, the return 
of its lawful mistress. Carew himself is very bitter 
against you, which is doubtless owing to the good 
offices of dmamma. The clock has just struck 
four, which bids me close this letter, though of all 
the Squire’s guests, to judge by the wrangling that 
is going on in the Library below-stairs, the first to 
retire will be your affectionate son, 

RicHarD Yorke. 


PS—I forgot to say that Carew made the most 
pointed inquiries as to whether I had any other } 
profession than that of landscape-painting. Would 
it not be strangely comical if he should bestir him- 
self to get me some Civil appointment! I almost 
fancied he must have been thinking of doing so, 
from some scraps of talk I heard him let fall at 
dinner. Curiously enough, by-the-bye, who should 
have been sitting at his right hand, but Frederick 
Chandos, Jack’s brother !—‘ Good Heaven !’ (you will 
say), ‘suppose it had been Jack himself ;’ however, 


ditary indeed, I might consider myself doomed. You 


it was not. 
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CHAPTER VIII.—HOW BENEDICT BECAME A 
BACHELOR, 


Notwithstanding the late hour at which Yorke 
retired to his sumptuous couch, he was up the next 
morning betimes. He was restless, and eager to 
explore the splendours of the house, that had been 
so nearly his inheritance, for it was not without a 
stubborn contest that the law had deprived him of 
what he still believed to be his rights. Nor had 
Crompton, in his eyes (as we have hinted), only the 
interest of Might-have-been ; it had that of Might- 
be also. If not absolutely sanguine, he was cer- 
tainly far from hopeless of fortune making him 
that great amends; at all events, while the oppor- 
tunity was afforded him, which he well knew 
might be lost for ever by his own imprudence, or 
through the caprice of another, he resolved not to 
neglect it. It was broad daylight, yet not a soul 
was stirring in all the stately place; nothing but 
the echo of his own footsteps, as he trod the 
corridor, and entered the great Picture-gallery, 
met his attentive ear. The collection of old mas- 
ters at Crompton was varied and valuable; he 
could have spent hours among them with infinite 
pleasure, if the intoxicating thought that they all 
might be one day his own, had not been present to 
mar their charms. He regarded them less as an 
admiring disciple, or a connoisseur, than as an 
appraiser. The homely life-scenes of Jan Stein, 
the saintly creations of Leonardo, the warmth of 
Rubens, and the stateliness of Vandyck, were all 
measured by one standard—that of price. The 
contents of this one room alone, thought he, ‘repre- 
sent no moderate fortune,’ 

When his eye strayed to the tall windows, 
and rested on the wooded acres which owned in 
mad Carew a nominal master, the beauty of 
dale and upland touched him not at all. ‘I 
wonder now, sighed he, ‘how much of this is 
dipped?’ It was a good sign, he thought, that 
in one room he found a cabinet containing no 
less than fifty antique cameos ; for, if the pressure 
of pecuniary difficulty had really begun to be 
severe, the Squire would surely have parted with 
what must have been in his view useless lumber, 
and was so easily convertible into cash. The 
Library offered a strange spectacle: chairs thrown 
down, and broken glasses, bore witness to the wild- 
ness of last night’s revel; the splendid carpet was 
strewn with the ends and ashes of cigars, and with 
packs of cards; and on the table, scratched in all 
directions by the sharp spurs of fighting-cocks, 
still lay the dice and caster. The atmosphere was 
so heavy with the fumes of wine and smoke, that 
Yorke was glad to escape from it, through a half- 
opened window, into the morning air. 

How bright and fresh it was! How much 
there was of bracing enjoyment, of wholesome 
gaiety, in the mere breath of it; how much 
of invigorating delight in the mere sight of the 
glittering turf, the beaded trees, to which the 
hoar-frost had lent its jewels! But such cheap 
luxuries are not only unknown to those who 
are sleeping off their debauch of the past night 
during the brightest hours of the day ; they are 
also lost upon those who rise early in the morning, 
to follow the strong drink of greed and envious 
expectation. Richard Yorke enjoyed them not, 
save that he felt his lungs play more freely. A 


couple of gardeners were at work upon the lawn, 
of one of whom he asked the way to the stables, 
the ——— of the completeness and perfection of 
which often reached him. The house and its 
furniture—nay, the house and its inmates, were of 
less consequence, in the Squire’s eyes, than the 
arrangements of his loose-boxes. The old dynasty 
of the Hounhynyms was re-established at Crom 
ton ; the Horse bare sway, or was at least held in 
higher account than the Human. The Horse, the 
Hound, the Pheasant, the Bag-fox, and fifthly, 
Man, were there the gradations of rank; and a 
compound being—half-man, half-brute—was, by a 
not unparalleled freak of fortune, the master of all. 
Carew had never fed his mares with human flesh, 
but there was a legend that he had rubbed a friend 
over with aniseed, and offered that dainty morsel 
to his dogs. The victim was snatched away again, 
however, by some officious underling, who justified 
his interference upon the ground that the hounds 
would have been spoiled by such an indulgence ; 
and the Squire had pardoned him. This was one 
of the stories about the Master of Crompton which 
divided the country into those who believed them 
and those who did not: but Walter Grange had 
told it to Richard as a characteristic fact. 

The stables were indeed a marvel, not only of 
cleanliness and comfort, but, if it had been possible 
by any arts of daintiness to make them coxcombs, 
such would Carew’s horses have become. They 
had looking-glasses in their own glossy coats, and 
yet it was not well for one of them to be an 
especial favourite with its master, for it more than 
once happened that he would ride such so often 
and so lee, that it fell under him, killed with 
kindness, overwhelmed with his oppressive favour. 
On such occasions, if the Squire happened to have 
been as devoted as. usual to his brandy-flask, he 
would shed copious tears, which many instanced as 
a proof that he was neither selfish nor cold-hearted. 

he kennels were of vast ae re. hedged in 
by high palisades, through the interstices of which 
many a black muzzle now protruded, sniffing like 
ill-tempered women, or uttering shrill whines of 
despair. As Yorke, with his hands buried in his 
on: re for they were cold, though his head was 
too well provided with clustering hair to be con- 
scious of the absence of a hat, was contemplating 
this spectacle with cynical amusement, up strode 
the chaplain, wholesome and ruddy-looking. 

‘You are up betimes—as Crompton hours 
Mr Yorke; I hope such good habits will not be 
undermined by evil associations. How I envy you 
your constitution, to be able to face this November 
mist with a bare head.’ 

‘Nay, parson, rejoined the young man, ‘you 
must have risen early yourself to know that there 
was a mist. It’s clear enough now all round.—I 
suppose our impatient friends yonder,’ pointing to 
the kennel, where all the dogs, hearing the chap- 
lain’s voice, were now in full chorus, ‘ will have 
their will this morning ?’ 

‘Yes ; it is this pack’s turn to hunt 

‘I wish, for your sake, Mr bem ay that there 
was only one pack,’ observed Yorke, with good- 
natured earnestness. 

‘ Ah, you are referring to that foolish talk about 
the living last night. Poor Ryll is quite broken- 
hearted about it this morning ; and, in fact, he did 
do me an ill turn, though, I am sure, without 
intending it. It is the misfortune of a professed 
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wit—and especially of a poor one—that he cannot 
afford to be silent.’ 

‘You take it more good-humouredly than I 
should, said Yorke. ‘I should be inclined to 
charge something for a joke made at my own 
expense, where the loss was so considerable.’ 

‘And yet you don’t look of a very revengeful 
disposition, returned the chaplain critically. 

‘T have never experienced the feeling of revenge,’ 
answered the young man frankly ; ‘but I know 
what it is to feel wronged, and I think it is lucky 
that it is the law, and not an individual, that has 
done me the mischief—one can’t have a vendetta 
against the law, you know. But, if it were a man, 
ay, though he were my own flesh and blood, he 
should pay for it—yes, seven-fold. I would not 
put up with injustice from any human being ; and 
where I could, if the law would not help me, I 
would right myself with the strong hand.’ 

It was curious to see the effect which this object- 
less passion wrought upon the young man’s face, 
and even figure. His lithe limbs seemed to grow 
rigid ; his right hand was clenched convulsively ; 
his handsome Spanish countenance was lit up with 
a sort of dusky glow. 

‘My dear young friend, said the chaplain 


quietly, ‘my profession perhaps ought to suggest to | hard 


me some serious arguments against the disposition 
which you so unmistakably evince; but I will 
confine myself to saying, that such a temper as 
yours is not to be kept for nothing. It is only 
men in your father’s ition who can indulge 
themselves in such a luxury, I do assure you. 
You'll come to grief with it some day.’ 

Yorke laughed good-humouredly. ‘What must 
be, will be. Let us hope there will be no occasion 
for the display of my fireworks! I suppose, what 
with his two packs of hounds and the rest of it, 
even my father will be brought to behave himself 
demurely, sooner or later,’ 

‘I should like to see Carew demure,’ said the 
chaplain smiling, ‘although not reduced to that 
state by the extremities of poverty. Yes, as you 
say, he added in a graver tone, ‘ the pace at which 
he has been going these twenty years has begun to 
tell on his fortune. But it is not the dogs that will 
ruin him (as they ruined poor Ryll, with his few 
thousands), nor yet his hunters. It is his racehorses 
on the Downs yonder that will bring him to his 
piece of bread.’ 

‘I suppose so,’ said Yorke sighing, not so much 
on Carew’s account as on his own: ‘he backs a 
horse because it is his own. That is his confounded 
egotism,’ 

‘Your tie of relationship, Mr Yorke, does not, I 
perceive, make you blind to your father’s foibles,’ 

‘Why should it?’ rejoined the young man pas- 
sionately. ‘Am I to feel grateful to him for 
begetting me? What has he done to make me 
feel that I owe him aught? Do you suppose I 
thank him for being admitted here, unacknow- 
ledged, uninvited in my own proper person? For 
being permitted to take my fill at the common 
trough along with his drunken swine ?’ 

‘Nay, my friend, interposed the chaplain coolly ; 
‘the food and wine are of the best ; and we should 
never scoff at good victual. If you have so proud 
a stomach, why are you here? It embarrasses you 
to answer the question. Let me, then, shape the 
reply. “I have a sense of my own dignity,” you 


flatterers and favourites ; but, on the other hand, 
I humiliate myself for a much greater stake.”’ 

‘I humiliate myself!’ reiterated the young man 
angrily. 

‘You take money that is not very gracefully 
offered for your acceptance, my young friend,’ said 
the chaplain quietly. 

‘You saw him, did you ?’ cried Richard, hoarse 
with shame and passion. 

‘No; I did not; but I heard him swearing at 
you at the hazard-table for having emptied his 
— and I am familiar with his mode of 

estowing presents—You must forgive me, Mr 
Yorke,’ added Parson Whymper you 
ought to know that when a man has lost his own 
self-respect, he is naturally averse to the profession 
of independence in another, 

‘If you deem yourself a dependant, Mr Chap- 
lain,’ replied Yorke bitterly, ‘you still permit your- 
self some frankness.’ 

‘Yes; that is one of the few virtues which are 
practised at Crompton. You will find me speak 
the truth.’ 

There was irony in Parson Whymper’s tone; 
and yet the young man felt that he was not the 
subject of its cynicism. Was it possible that this 
-drinking, hard-riding, hard-headed divine 
was scornful of himself, and of his own degraded 
position? Yorke did not credit him with any such 
fine feeling. He had read of Swift at Temple's, 
and could understand the great Dean’s bitterness 
against a shallow master and his insolent guests ; 
but that a man should become despicable to him- 
self, was unintelligible to him. 

‘Of course,’ continued the chaplain, smiling at his 
evident bewilderment, ‘I could have been as smooth- 
spoken as you please, my young friend ; but I had 
estimated your good sense too highly to endeavour 
to conciliate you by such vapid arts.’ 

‘I thank you,’ said Yorke thoughtfully. ‘I 
hope you were right there ; I am sure at least that 
from your mouth I could hear home truths, which 
from another’s would be very unpalatable. You 
are good enough to speak as though you would 
wish us to be friends. I am going to ask you, 
therefore, to do me a favour, 

‘I will do anything that lies in my power ; but 
do not, for your own sake, press me to influence 
your father ’—— 

‘No, no; it is not that, broke in the other 
hastily. ‘It lies with yourself to grant my request. 
I wish to hear from you the true story of Carew’s 
marriage with my mother.’ 

‘The true story?’ echoed Parson Whymper. 
‘Nay ; I cannot vouch for being possessed of that. 
I have only heard it from your grandmother: the 
counsel for the prosecution is scarcely a reliable 
authority for the facts of a case.’ 

‘ And I have only heard the defence,’ said Yorke. 
‘Let me now, for the first time, know what was 
urged upon the other side, and so weightily, the 
young man gloomily added, ‘that it made my 
mother an outcast, and myself a disgraced and 
penniless lad. You see I know exactly what was 
the end of it all, so do not fear to shock me.’ 

‘There can be no disgrace where one has not 
one’s self to blame,’ ‘agp the chaplain. 

‘You think so?’ broke in the other bitterly. 
‘What! not when one’s mother is to blame, for 
instance? Well, please begin’ 


would say, “far keener than that of my father’s 


‘I had much rather not,’ said the chaplain. ‘It 
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would be much better for you to get the news- 
per report of the case—I can tell you the exact 
e—and read both pro and con.’ 

‘No report was ever published, Mr Whymper ; 
the case was heard with closed doors, or suppressed 
by Carew’s influence. So much, perhaps—to judge 
by your face—the better for me.’ 

‘I think it would be better for you not to hear 
it, even now, Mr Yorke,’ returned the chaplain, 
not without a touch of tenderness in his tone. 
‘But, if = insist upon it, come to my private 
room, and let us breakfast together first, then we 
will have the story over our cigars,’ 

Accordingly, the two repaired to the apartment 
in question—a very snug one, on the ground floor, 
but so strewn with documents and letters, that it 
resembled a lawyer’s sanctum. The morning meal 
—which, in the host’s case, consisted of a game-pie 
and a tankard of strong ale—having been here 
despatched, and their cigars lighted, Parson 
Whymper began as follows : 

‘It must have been in the autumn of 1821 that 
Carew finally left school—the public school of 
Harton. He got into some difficulties with the 
authorities—retused, I believe, to apologise for 
some misdemeanour—so that he had to be privately 
withdrawn 

‘I beg your pardon there, remarked Yorke 
hastily. He was expelled, as I happen to know 
for certain.’ 


of these very lads. That was years ago, it is true ; 
and it might well be rat that a lady of the 
mature age of five-and-thirty might have outlived 
her charms ; but in her particular case this was 
not so. Miss Hardcastle, as she was called, was 
still very beautiful, high-spirited, and an excellent 
horsewoman. She was also—if that had been 
necessary to obtain her purpose—well read and 
accomplished. Being clever, good-looking, and not 
easily shocked, however, she was more than com- 
petent to secure the affections of young Carew. 
She was, nevertheless, as I have said, literally old 
enough to be his mother; and the idea of the affair 
having been a love-match, in the usual sense of 
the expression, was simply preposterous. That 
Miss Hardcastle was herself of this opinion seems 
evident from her having enjoined secrecy upon 
her youthful bridegroom. They lived together as 
man and wife, under Mr Hardcastle’s roof, for near 
six months before their marriage was proclaimed. 
Then young Mrs Carew took a bold step: she 
persuaded her husband to bring her to this house, 
under the roof of which his mother was then 
residing. But they did not come (as one might 
have imagined) in the fashion of two runaway 
lovers, who seek forgiveness for their youthful 
ardour with penitence and submission. The bride- 
groom was full of wild mirth at having at last done 
something seriously to astonish the world. He was 
fond of his mother, after his own fashion ; but so 
far from entreating her forgiveness, he did not 
even perceive any particular necessity for concilia- 
tion. The bride was full of triumph; she had 


Mrs | not risked much, and she had won a great stake. 


colouring the offences of her 
told you, you would not like 


‘Carew was not seventeen then, when he 
left school for the house of a gentleman of the 
name of Hardcastle, in Berkshire, as his private 

upil. It was understood that he was to have 
is particular care and attention, but not his 
exclusive services. There were one or two other 
upils—rather queer ones, as it would seem ; but 
Hardcastle advertised in the newspapers for 
lads of position, but neglected education—young 
fellows, in short, who had proved unmanageable 
at home—and undertook to reform them by his 
system. It was no wonder, then, that Carew 
found some strange companions. The strangest 
of all, however, under the circumstances, was 
surely the tutor’s niece, Miss Hardcastle herself.’ 

‘Why strangest ?’ interrupted Yorke. 

‘I think Mrs Carew the elder meant to imply 
that this young lady, being possessed of great 
physical advantages, should have been the last 
— selected by Mr Hardcastle as his house- 

eeper, and the companion of his pupils, and the 
more so since he was well aware, as it afterwards 
turned out, that she had already succeeded in 
Victimising (such was Mrs Carew’s expression) one 


it would have been better for her could she have 
borne her success with more modesty. Her mother- 
in-law was transported with rage, which she was too 
wise to exhibit. She knew her son far better than 
his new wife did; and she felt that opposition was 
for the present hopeless; but she took counsel 
with her son’s guardian, and bided her time. It 
came at last, though very slowly. Carew was 
devoted to his spouse for a whole twelvemonth—a 
longer time than youth and beauty combined have 
ever enthralled him since. Even when her tender 
tones—for she had the sweetest voice that ever 
woman possessed—failed to thrill him, and her 
queenly form to charm, he would probably not have 
consented to take part against her, but for her 
own imprudence. She lost her temper with him 
upon a matter where it is difficult for the wisest of 
her sex to keep it: she grew jealous,’ 

‘ Without cause?’ inquired Yorke gloomily. His 
cigar had gone out, though he still held it between 
his white lips. 

‘No; not without cause. That is a point, I 
fancy, about which my informant had her reasons 
for not being explicit.’ 

‘What!’ cried the young man indignantly. 
‘She threw some one in her son’s way, to divert 
his attention from his lawful wife ?’ 

‘Perhaps; I can’t say for certain. I am not 
defending her, Mr Yorke; but remember, she 
loved her son. She beheld him a victim to an 
artful woman. He was not in her eyes as he is in 
mine, and perhaps in yours. He had, she argued, 
capabilities of good, an affectionate and trustful 
nature; he was the best parti in the county, and 
had chosen his tutor’s niece—a woman old enough 
to have borne him. Besides, she was not his lawful 


wife. The dowager had secretly taken legal sail 
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‘Very likely,’ said the chaplain, slowly 
the smoke from his lips; ‘indeed, I should say 
most likely. But remember mine is professed] 4 
an ex parte statement. Mrs Carew—I mean 
Carew the elder—is solely responsible for it. Of ; 
course, she softened down the facts against her 
son, and I have no doubt made compensation for 
| 
daughter-in-law. 
the story. Is it still your wish that I should ia 
proceed with it ?’ 
‘Yes, yes,’ said Yorke ; ‘go on. I was a fool to ; 
interrupt you. But the chaplain noticed that the { 
young man held his _ palm before his face, 
under pretence of shielding it from the fire, and : 
that his cheeks grew scarlet as the tale went on, ‘ 
nevertheless. 
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upon that matter, and was only waiting for an 
opportunity to test it. It was essential for this that 
her son should desire his own freedom: and at last 
he did so. I have told you the occasion. In the 
whirlwind of her wrath, your mother told Carew 
some home truths; above all, let him know she 
despised him, and had inveigled him into marriage. 
He had no other name for her, henceforth, but 


Serpent. 

know,’ said Yorke. ‘Go on,’ 

‘It was within two months of your birth that 
this quarrel took place. Had you been born, and 
especially here at Crompton, I think the rupture 
would never have happened. Your grandmother 
felt that too, and did her utmost to precipitate 
matters, and, as you know, she was successful. Her 
daughter-in-law was compelled to leave the house, 
and an action was commenced in an ecclesiastical 
court. The validity of the marriage was contested 
on the ground of undue publication of the banns, 
both parties having a knowledge of the fact. I 
am a parson, you 
in my way. The bride appeared in the register as 
spinster, whereas she was the widow of an old 
pupil of her uncle’s, whose surname you bear. It 
was not an easy victory by any means. The judge 
of the Consistory Court held that the inaccuracy 
in question was insufficient to invalidate the 
ceremony ; but Carew, or rather your grandmother, 
appealed to the Court of Arches, and got the 
decision reversed. The marriage was therefore 
declared null and void. Very hard lines it was 
for you, Mr Yorke ; and—and that’s the whole 


story.’ 

‘ thank you,’ said the young man gravely. ‘I 
can easily imagine that it might have been told 
by other lips in harsher terms.’ 

They were silent for full a minute, Yorke busy- 
ing himself with the titles of the documents upon 
= table, written out in the chaplain’s sprawling 

and, 

‘Your mother must be a most remarkable 
woman, observed the latter thoughtfully. ‘Is 
she still young-looking for her age ?’ 

‘Yes; very—What a queer docket is here! 
“Tin Mine. Refused.” hat does that mean ?’ 

‘It is an application from one Trevethick, an 
innkeeper, to purchase a disused mine at Gethin, 
on the west coast of Cornwall, which Carew has 
declined. Two thousand pounds was offered on 
the nail, a sum far beyond its value; but it is 
one of his crazes that his property there is very 
valuable, and it’s evident that this Trevethick 
thinks so too—whereas it is only picturesque. For 
grandeur of position, Gethin Castle, or rather 
what is left of it, for it is a ruin, is indeed un- 
equalled! You should take your sketch-book 
down there, some day. May I ask, by-the-bye, 
are you only an amateur in that way, or a pro- 
fessional ?’ 

‘I am an artist by profession. I live by my 
ne, save for what my mother allows me out of 

‘arew’s pittance. That is small enough, you know. 
Hollo! there are the hounds coming round to 
the front! I suppose Carew and the rest of them 
will soon be in the saddle ?’ 

‘ And you have never made money by any other 
means ?’ pursued the chaplain thoughtfully. 

‘Never. Why do you ask?’ 

‘Well, it seemed so strange that a lad like you 
should find purchasers for his works,’ returned the 


now, and this bit of law lies | - 


chaplain carelessly. ‘The Picture-gallery here will 
be of service to you, no doubt.’ 

‘Yes. I shall get my education at Crompton, if 
I get nothing else, said Yorke ; ‘and indeed, as 
I have no desire to peril my neck out hunting, [ 
shall set to work at once. Good-morning, Mr 
Chaplain, and many thanks.” And with a nod and 
a smile, the young man left the room. 

Parson Whee looked after him with a grave 
face. ‘I wonder whether Fane was right,’ he mut- 
tered. ‘He seemed quite positive ; though, ’tis 
true, he owed him a grudge for potting him at pool. 
There was something wrong in that youn fellow's 
face as he said “ Never,” when I asked him that 
question as to whether he gained money by other 
means. If he lied, the lying must have come from 
the mother’s side. That woman must be a marvel. 
Well, I’m sorry, for I should have liked Richard 
Yorke to have had his chance here’ 


THE ARTISAN IN EUROPE. 
IN THREE CHAPTERS. 
CHAPTER II.—NORTHERN AND SOUTHERN EUROPE. 


THE condition of the Russian artisan is said to 
have materially improved of late years, but there 
is plenty of room for improvement still. Owing 
to the climate and the severity of the winter, 
employment is at the best precarious, and a goodly 
proportion of the working-classes pass their time 
alternately in the towns and the country, flocking 
into the former with the spring, and returning to 
their villages as autumn draws to an end. Wages 
vary according to locality and the season of the 
ear, and are lowest in the districts where hand- 
oom weavers congregate. Good mill-hands in the 
cotton, silk, linen, cloth, and carpet trades receive 
from thirty shillings to three pounds per month; 
ordinary mechanics, joiners, blacksmiths, &c. are 
paid from three to six shillings a day ; while skilled 
mechanics and engine-drivers can earn six or ten 
shillings, or even more. Thirteen hours, with one 
for dinner, and a short rest for breakfast and an 
evening meal, is the average working-day ; that 
for children, of whom, however, very few are 
employed, being no shorter. All engagements 
are verbal, and cannot be broken off at less than 
two weeks’ notice. No workman can be taken 
on at a factory or workshop unless he is able to 
produce a Properly viséed passport. 

Some of the mill-hands live in huts like those 
used by the agricultural labourers, and constructed 
after the following fashion: Logs of red pine are 
cut into lengths of three, four, or five fathoms, 
according to the size of the house. These are 
placed one above the other, and the ends dove- 
tailed together. The doors and windows are 
then cut out, and the pieces carefully numbered 
by notches, and the box of logs taken to pieces 
to the actual building commencing. 

his operation consists in placing the lowermost 
tier on a foundation of wooden posts and boulder- 
stones, adding tier after tier, filling up all inter- 
stices with moss or hemp and tow. The walls 
finished, floors and ceilings of red or white pine- 
boards are added, both floor and ceiling being 
double, with a layer of earth between, and the 
whole crossed over with boards, The hut is roofed 
with wooden tiles. In one corner of the room— 
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there is seldom more than one—a large brick stove, 
like an English baking-oven, is built, a chimney of 
wood, or of bricks put loosely together without 
mortar, is carried through the roof, and the house 
js ready for occupation. In large towns, however, 
the mill-hand may lodge in large two or three 
storied houses, but comfort and cleanliness are out 
of the question. The rooms are. small, low, and 
ill ventilated, and expected to accommodate as 
many as they will hold both for living and sleeping 
urposes—shelves and benches doing duty for 
4 Except in the case of overseers and foremen, 
separate sleeping-rooms are never thought of; and 
all are overcrowded. Some few manufacturers 
have erected large buildings, wherein the married, 
the single men, and the single women are separately 
provided for; a single man paying from three to 
six shillings, and a married man, from six to nine 
shillings per month as rent, the rent being deducted 
from his wages. Attached to these buildings there 
is usually a store, under the master’s control, for 
the sale of provisions at reasonable rates. In 
the poorer districts the food of the working-classes 
is wretched in the extreme, costing about five 
shillings a head per month, and quite enough too, 
since it consists of black bread, water, and a little 
tea occasionally. In the large towns it costs the 
artisan as much per week, but then his dietary is 
more extensive, consisting principally of black 
bread, fresh and salt fish, cabbage and meat soup, 
cucumbers, mushrooms, and potatoes ; washed down 
with tea, quass, and corn-brandy. In Moscow and 
St Petersburg, beer is indulged in; but that 
beverage finds small favour elsewhere, the cheap 
corn-brandy being the prime agent in liquoring-up 
among the working-men who call the czar father. 
Seventeen shillings is set down as the average 
weekly wages of good workmen in good trades in 
Sweden, piece-workers, however, making twenty- 
five per cent. more. In Stockholm, where the 
wages are highest, the following are the ruling 
maximum rates: goldsmiths, 28s. ; watchmakers, 
22s. ; mathematical instrument-makers, 30s. ; piano- 
forte-makers, 21s,; tanners, 17s.; paper-makers, 
18s.; while cotton-weavers seldom make more 
than 7s, a week—thirteen hours, less one hour for 
dinner, being reckoned a day’s work. Miners and 
ore-smelters receive a large proportion of their 
wages in the shape of provisions, any fluctuations 
in the market-prices of necessaries being equalised 
by a proportionate increase or decrease of wages ; 
tye-bread, vegetables, oatmeal cake, salt herrings, 
smoked pork, milk and cheese, forming the prin- 
cipal portion of their dietary. In Stockholm, the 
artisan can get a decent dinner of meat, bread, 
and vegetables at a moderate price, and is able 
to indulge in spirits to a greater extent than is 
desirable. In the rural districts of Sweden, almost 
every mine, smelting-house, or factory of any size 
has near it houses specially designed for the use 
of the workmen—neat little wooden cottages, with 
gardens and oo grounds; and many pro- 
prietors permit these to pass into the actual owner- 
ship of the occupiers, taking payment by instal- 
ments—no very heavy tax upon the resources of 
the would-be house-owner, since any careful indus- 
trious man is held to be able to save at least one- 
third of his income. In the large towns, detached 
cottages are not possible, and the lodging-house 
system is extensively adopted. At Nordko ing, 
each house of this sort has a basement, first floor, 


and attics, providing lodgings for twenty-four 
married couples, each lodging comprising one good- 
sized room, a larger kitchen, a small spare room, 
and spacious cellars for food and fuel; and so 
arranged, that only two sets of rooms have the 
same entrance-door, The attics supply space for 
a reading-room, and four chambers for unmarried 
men ; while in front of the building is a piece of 
ground divided into allotments for the cultivation 
of flowers. At Gothenburg, a town distinguished 
for its efforts to house its artisans comfortably, the 
commune has erected, at a cost of three thousand 
pounds, ten one-storied houses, each containing 
seven sets of apartments of two rooms and a 
kitchen, twenty-one sets of one room and a 
kitchen, and fourteen single rooms; the rents of 
these varying from five shillings to twelve-and- 
—- per month ; and in another building the 
authorities provide accommodation for thirty-two 
families and forty-eight single lodgers. In the 
same place, a ae | Peabody gave a sum of eighteen 
thousand pounds towards the erection of a superior 
class of lodging-houses, by which four hundred and 
thirty persons are housed—whose movable propert 
is insured for nearly five thousand pounds, Suc 
dwellings as these, of course are inhabited by the 
better class of workmen ; second-rate ones having 
to content themselves with sharing a room and 
kitchen in houses of a humbler description. 

By the law of Sweden, every engagement must 
be made in the presence of witnesses, and a written 
agreement drawn up, defining both its conditions 
and duration ; but the latter must not exceed three 
years. ‘Masters in trade or other industrial pur- 
suits shall provide with fatherly care that the 
assistants or workmen in their employ (especially 
those who, being minors, board and lodge in their 
houses) be encouraged in habits of piety, regularity. 
and morality ; and that such as have not acquired 
the minimum degree of knowledge prescribed by 
the national school regulations, receive instruc- 
tion on such days and at such hours as they shall 
determine; and further, that their assistants or 
workmen diligently attend the technical Sunday 
schools, where such are established, or other 
places of instruction intended for the improvement 
of the industrial classes.’ By another section, 
masters are bound to give due consideration to 
the health and capabilities for labour of those 
whom they employ. Workmen’s societies for 
mutual aid in sickness have long existed, but 
what we know as trades-unions are of very recent 
date there; and such as exist are devoted rather 
to co-operative manufacture, or the intellectual 
improvement of the members, than to attempting 
to control the labour market. The Workmen’s 
Association of Nordképing is the most prosperous 
among these useful organisations. In 1867, it 
numbered 1519 members, and in seven years had 
spent L.900 in assisting sick members, and L.200 
in defraying funeral expenses, It has a building 
of its own, built at a cost of 1.4500, the plans 
being drawn, and the edifice constructed by mem- 
bers only. This Association boasts not only a 
library, but a theatre of its own, and has in con- 
nection with it a co-operative society for the supply 
of necessaries, and a society of production for 
manufacturing articles on the co-operative system. 

Shakspeare’s line, 


Something is rotten in the state of Denmark, 
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might be fittingly prefixed to Mr Strachey’s Report, 
which paints the Danish operative’s position in 
anything but bright colours—a thing not to 
wonder at, if it be true that nine out of ten old 
workmen have to go to the parish for relief. 
The Dane is better paid than the Swede, but 
he has fewer opportunities of bettering him- 
self, most masters eine their own foremen. The 
numerical proportion of men to masters in Denmark 
is a curious one—in Copenhagen there being only 
thirteen men to every ten masters, while in the 
country at large there are actually ten masters to 
every two journeymen! The hours of labour are 
long, extending from twelve or thirteen up to 
fifteen hours, with half-time on Sundays. Thanks 
to some philanthropic capitalists, some half-dozen 
building societies have been started with tolerable 
success, although those for whose benefit they are 
intended have not-displayed any over-eagerness to 
take advantage of them. In the capital, the work- 
man is contented to live in the back part of a 
several-storied house, generally in a cellar, or half- 
underground room, opening upon a dingy court 
nine or ten feet square. Light and ventilation are 
limited, and the windows are generally kept closed, 
to exclude the effluvia from the latrines and 
gutters, which render Copenhagen almost unmatch- 
able for general and special smells. Single men 
share a room between them at a rent of about half- 
a-crown a week each. Family men pay thirteen 
shillings a month for unfurnished lodgings, con- 
sisting of two rooms and a kitchen, often getting 
their rough furniture upon hire. Victuals are 
cheaper than in England, but the quality is not 
so good, first-rate meat being unobtainable at any 
price in the capital itself, where the working-man’s 
daily oor is estimated at eighteen-pence 
a day. His clothing—that is, what is indispens- 
able—costs him from three to four pounds a year; 
but as he is anxious to pass for a gentleman on 
Sundays and holidays, that amount hardly suffices. 
With one thing and another, it is por See that 
the Dane cannot well subsist upon less than five 
dollars a week, which the majority of working- 
men cannot earn; and even this calculation is 
founded on the assumption that his wife, if he has 
one, supports herself and children, although she 
cannot, in ordinary cases, make more than a 
shilling a day and her food. Some do contrive to 
save, it is true. Of 16,786 depositors in the 
savings-banks in 1866, 1265 were operatives; but 
fifty pounds is looked upon as an enormous sum 
for any artisan to accumulate by the time he 
reaches his fiftieth or sixtieth year. A competent 
authority in Denmark, wishing to illustrate the 
disinclination of the Dane to provide for ‘a rainy 
day,’ observed: ‘Where one Danish workman 
saves a dollar, the Englishman saves ten pounds.’ 
Trades-unions are unknown in Denmark, and 
strikes almost so, only three having taken place 
since 1848. The Dane is more sober and more 
moral than the German, but neither so frugal nor 
so industrious: he has yet to learn the meaning 
of the word work. Like the German, he enjoys 
the benefit of an admirable system of obligatory 
popular education, and has an excellent cheap 
press; but he only supplies an illustration of a 
truth that cannot escape any one who peruses the 
Reports from which we have drawn our infor- 
mation; namely, that in manual as in more 
intellectual occupations, something besides educa- 


tion is required for the achievement of superiority, 
With all his advantages in the way of instruction, 
neither Dane, Swede, nor German can turn out 
such work as the Frenchman and Englishman, 
In this fact lie much present comfort and future 
hope, for we may rest assured that when the 
Englishman’s native energy is supplemented by 
the educational advantages hitherto reserved for 
his rivals, he will more than maintain his 
over them. 

t is customary in some parts of Russia to place 
a board at the entrance of a village to inform 
travellers how many men and oxen it can boast, but 
the fair sex are not thought worthy of enumeration. 
In the countries of Southern Europe, the industrial 
population would seem to count for as little as the 
women in Russia, if we may judge from the diffi- 
culty in obtaining any information respecting them 
and their belongings. After waiting four months 
for information promised by the Spanish officials 
on the subject, Mr Ffrench was coolly told no data 
could be procured, so he was compelled to prosecute 
his inquiries in private quarters as best he could; 
consequently, his Report is confined to three pro- 
vinces—those of Cataluna, Valencia, and Andalusia. 
The principal industry of the first-named province 
is the cotton manufacture, employing some 110,000 
men, women, and children ; while from 15,000 to 
18,000 hands are engaged in flax, silk, and wool 
factories, in which weavers and spinners earn upon 
an average from twelve to sixteen shillings a week. 
Barcelona is the chief seat of these trades, but 
there is a growing tendency to carry them away 
into the interior of the province, for the sake of 
convenient water-power, a tendency which the 
striking propensities of the Barcelonese makes 
stronger every day. The operatives of that city 
live im single rooms, in ‘ barracks’ built by specu- 
lators for the purpose; but in the villages the 
artisans often occupy small houses; but in all cases 
their domiciles are poorly and scantily furnished, 
At the beginning of the present year, ‘nothing 
was stirring but stagnation’ in Valencia, the land- 
owners of the province being absentees against 
their wills, not caring to risk falling into the 
hands of the robber-bands that seized the oppor- 
tunity afforded by the revolution to carry on their 
trade with impunity. 

In Valencia, it is the rule to work from sunrise 
to sunset, with a half-hour breakfast and a two 
hours’ dinner-time. The following is the scale of 
weekly earnings in the different handicrafts—we 
quote those only of the first-class workmen— 
masons, carpenters, smiths, saddlers, tailors, and 
cigar-makers, 12s. 6d.; shoemakers, 11s. 6d. (women, 
5s.); hatters, 21s. ; fanmakers, 25s. (women, 7s. 6d.). 
Silk-weavers can barely earn ten shillings a week ; 
and seamstresses working at their own homes make 
from five shillings to double that amount. Luckily, 
they are not expensive feeders, their two meals of 
breakfast and dinner being composed—the first, of 
dried cod or tunny fish, bread, capsicums, fruit, and 
red wine; and the last of a thick soup of rice, 
beans, parsnips, and olives. This fare is meagre 
enough, but sumptuous compared with the gaspacho 
—a cold soup of slices of cucumber and bread 
in vinegar and water—that forms the principal 
support of the Andalusian labouring classes. The 
lower order of working-men are described as 


perhaps creditable to them that they can be 
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independent upon less than nine shillings a week ; 
but the better-paid artisans, who earn from fifteen 
to twenty-five shillings, according to their ability, 
are more immoral and more irregular in their 
habits. Their dwellings are small, poor, and 
uncomfortable; three or four families usually 
jnhabit the same house; contracts between tenant 
and landlord are made for a period of two or three 
years, but. the agreement is not worth much, as 
workmen leave their service at a moment's notice, 
and of course have often to leave their lodging at 
the same time. 

In Portugal, there is a pretence of registering 
statistics respecting the industries of the country, 
but these records are made by the parish regedors, 
who does the business gratuitously, and generally 
contents himself with making a sufficient number 
of random notes to satisfy official formality. 
According to the Portuguese authorities, wages 
vary from month to month in every town and in 
every trade ; in Lisbon and Mp ranging from 
1O}d. to 5s. 4d. a day: unofficial information places 
the maximum at 3s. 6d. a day. Artisans are, as a 
tule, badly lodged. Trades-unions are unknown, 
and strikes of rare occurrence. If the workmen 
are not very highly paid, they earn enough for 
their wants, which are few, the Portuguese being 
a quiet, tractable, sober fellow, who works his six 
days a week, and knows no such saint as St Mon- 
day ; nevertheless, it must be owned that quiet and 
peaceable as he usually is, when there is no work 
to be got, he is sometimes roused into something 
very like rebellion. 

It would be strange indeed to find industry of 


any sort in favour in a land whose political leaders 
_ pander to brigandage, if the 
| spoils. The 

craft, may exto 


do not share its 
t, with the license allowed his 


The isles of Greece, the isles of Greece ! 
Where burning Sappho loved and sung ; 

Where grew the arts of war and peace, 
Where Delos rose, and Pheebus sprung ; 


but the mountains that still look upon Marathon, 
if mountains have feelings, must look down with 
contempt on the degenerate race that make the 
once proud name of Greek a by-word and reproach. 


| In Greece, the natural resources of the country 


are left undeveloped, manufactories are few and 
far between, and commercial activity scarcely exists. 
Those Greeks who possess energy and intelligence 
betake themselves to other countries, and seldom 
return to their own, even when success has given 
them all the wealth they desire. Capital, conse- 
quently, is scarce in Greece, labour languishes 
accordingly, and the artisan class is very limited 
in numbers, and is never taken into account by 
native statisticians. What artisans there are, live 
in one or two roomed earthen-floored houses, with 
doors opening upon dirty little courts, and windows 
for the most destitute of glass—cleanliness 
and comfort being unconsidered trifles, The rents of 
these places range between 7s. a month and double 
that sum, whole families occupying a single room. 
The highest wages earned are earned by house- 
decorators, who make about 24s. a week ; carpen- 
ters and masons get 2ls.; barbers, 17s.; weavers 
and watchmakers, 12s. 9d.; blacksmiths, 10s. 6d. ; 
tailors, 8s. 6d.; bakers, 6s. 4d. These are the maxi- 
mum rates ; but in all trades, payment is reckoned 
by the day, and as, thanks to the numerous holi- 


days kept by the Greek Church, there are only 
two hundred and sixty-five working-days in the 
year, considerable reductions must be made in 
the earnings of the Greek artisan. Fortunately, 
food is cheap, such meat as is to be had costing 
less than fivepence a pound, bread three-halfpence, 
and the resined wine in which he delights but 
twopence per quart; a very sinall — of food 
suffices to sustain life in such a climate, and the 
want of warm clothing and fuel is rarely felt. 
As a rule, engagements between masters and men 
are not binding, both parties holding them- 
selves free to break them without any warning. 
Apprentices are, however, bound to serve out their 
indentures, in some cases paying for their training, 
in others working without pay, and sometimes 
receiving a small wage; but in almost every case 
they are boarded and lodged by their masters, for 
whom they not unfrequently have to perform the 
duties of servants. 

It is useless for English artisans pining for the 
work that is not forthcoming—victims of a com- 
mercial paralysis for which those whom we call our 
statesmen can find neither reason nor remedy—to 
dream of bettering themselves by trying conclu- 
sions with the foreigner upon his own soil. It is 
true we are told that in Russia men of high intelli- 
gence, possessing the power of self-restraint and 
the faculty of commanding obedience, will find an 
opening for their abilities as engineers and foremen 
of mills ; whilein the samecountry, gardeners, coach- 
men, household servants, and railway employés 
may do well; but then there is the addendum, that 
for all subordinate itions a German is more 
suitable than an Englishman, being thriftier, easier 
satisfied, and a better linguist. In the south of 
Portugal, where large tracts of waste land exist, 
the ion, provided he received assistance at the 
outset, might realise a fair subsistence; but for 
workmen proper there is no opening. In Greece, 
the foreign artisan would starve almost upon the 
pittance on which the native maintains himself 
without hardship. Everywhere the same story is 
told. Mr Locbeh, writing from Holland, says: 
‘Granted that, cone superior dexterity or greater 
power of labour, the Englishman might earn a 
somewhat higher rate of wages, yet his wants 
would be proportionabl, ter, and his content- 
ment less. Where the Hollander would be satisfied 


with a dinner of vegetables, the Englishman would 


require bread, cheese and on, or even meat; 
where the one would be content with a mug of 
water, the other would want his pot of beer’ Mr 
Pakenham tells us there is no demand in Belgium 
for such skilled labour as would enable an employer 
to remunerate a first-class English hand ; while on 
the wages of an ordinary workman the English 
artisan would simply starve, even if he succeeded 
in finding and keeping a situation. In Sweden, 
the severity of the climate, in Switzerland, the 
difficulty of the dialects, are additional obstacles in 
the way of the employment of British labour. 
There is no disinclination to importing English 
artisans where the natives are deficient in methods 
of manipulation; but as soon as the latter have 
acquired the requisite knowledge, those from whom 
they have learned it are turned adrift. Besides, 
there is in all countries, Switzerland perhaps 
excepted, a strong feeling against the intrusion of 
aliens into the labour market, and what is said of 


the Dutch might fairly be said of other European 
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peoples : ‘They considerably prefer themselves to 
foreigners, and have no natural and spontaneous 
outburst of affection towards a stranger as such. 
Amongst the lower classes, the feeling is stronger, 
and borders occasionally on aversion.’ When the 
sad ery of the British workman is— 


I ask neither silver nor bread ; 
I merely ask for a wage ; 

But somehow, they say, the markets are dead, 
And it’s only the fault of the age ! 


it is only to the far-away children of his mother- 
land that he can turn in his distress—to those 
magnificent colonies formed or acquired at the cost 
of English blood and English treasure, the noble 
legacies of generations, eakost doers in their day, 
= oy thought they served their country well, and 
did the world no ill turn in building up the 
greatest empire within its bounds. 


A RHINOCEROS HUNT IN THE BOGOS 
COUNTRY. 


ONE morning our servants came up to the tent 
with the pleasing intelligence that a cow and calf 
rhinoceros lay asleep in their ‘house’ in the neigh- 
bouring jungle. As the word ‘house’ may sound 
rather strangely, I will, before proceeding to de- 
scribe our rhinoceros hunt, give a brief descrip- 
tion of the habits and customs of that animal in 
the Bogos Country. 

During the heat of the day, the rhinoceros with- 
draws into the thickest and most retired part of the 
jungle, where he indulges in his siesta much after 
the fashion of a fat Berkshire hog. On the outside 
of the jungle, the hunter will probably perceive an 
opening, well worn by the feet of these animals. 
If he follows it up, he will find the track gradually 
getting narrower and narrower the farther he pene- 
trates into the jungle. It is rather touchy work, 
for, as said, the passage not only becomes narrower 
and narrower, but the sides form an impenetrable 
wall on either side, from the compact network of 
the gigantic and formidable creepers that line them. 
Very little air can penetrate, and the light is very 
dim, so that great caution is required, for should 
‘rhino’ be at home, he will be sure to welcome his 
visitor with a furious charge, whose chance of 
avoiding such a reception, by deviating either to 
the right or left, is infinitesimally small. But let 
us suppose no such contingency to occur. After 
proceeding some fifty or sixty yards, the hunter 
will find himself in the ‘house’ of the rhinoceros, 
which is always situate in the very densest part 
of the jungle. The dimensions of the ‘house’ may 
be twelve or thirteen feet square, by about six in 
height. Perfect cleanliness rules there; not a 
particle of dirt will be found in it. Added to 
this, the rhmoceros has a great idea of comfort— 
in other words, of being able to enjoy a good 
scratch. A convenient bough will probably be 
seen to project in an inviting manner, against 
which our thick-skinned friend delights to rub 
himself. 

As soon as the eyes of the intruder get accus- 
tomed to the dim, murky light within, he will 


have the satisfaction of seeing the impression of 
the rhinoceros’s burly carcass on the alluvial soil, 
shewing the place where last he lay. Had the 
brute been ‘at home,’ and had the visitor’s step been 
noiseless, and the wind favourable, he might per- 
chance even have caught a glimpse of him as he 
lay fast asleep on his side, blowing like a wheezy 
steam-engine. Occasionally, a smaller chamber js 
attached to the ‘house’ proper, but whether it be 
used as a ‘boudoir’ for ‘madame,’ or as a nursery 
for the ‘children,’ my acquaintance with the family 
is not sufficiently intimate to enable me to speak 
with authority on a topic so interesting. 

In the more open parts of the jungle, spots may 
be found which at once explain the cleanliness of 
the rhinoceros’s ‘house’ Here their dung may be 
found in heaps, generally covered over with sand. 

They feed only in the early morning and late 
evening. Their favourite provender appears to be 
the young shoots and succulent twigs of the trees 
and shrubs. When the sun has gone down, they 
repair to the river for a bathe. They approach 
the water with great caution, from fear of being 
taken at a disadvantage. When they have ascer- 
tained that all is safe, they go in with a mighty 
rush, and roll and wallow about to their heart’s 
content. 

With these preliminary remarks, let us now 
return to our expedition. 

Trusting to the report of our guides, who, by 
the way, had often deceived us before, we held 
a council of war, and, after reaching the jungle 
where the animals were reported to be, posted the 
guns in the best way we could. I should state 
that there were three guns in all—myself, and my 
two friends K. and B. We now sent the beaters 
into the jungle ; and while they were howling and 
shouting inside, we remained on the outside, ina 
great state of excitement, for none of us had ever 
hunted rhinoceros before. 

After waiting some little time, every sense and 
every nerve strained to the uttermost, and imagin- 
ing that every cracking and snapping of boughs 
was but the precursor of a rhinoceros in proprié 

, we came to the conclusion that we were 


persond 
to be disappointed again. 


Accordingly, we made our way to the ‘house’ 
inside, when we plainly saw that it had not been 
tenanted that day at least by its usual occupants. 
There was no use in stopping, so we determined on 
returning home. But on sweeping the horizon 
with my binocular, I espied a small hast of koodoo 
ona hill on the other side of the river. A stalk 
was immediately proposed, and carried nem. con., 
and one koodoo was bowled over to K.’s rifle. 

On running up to the spot where the quarry lay, 
we were startled and joyfully surprised by hearing 
one of the men cry out: ‘Harish! harish!’ (rhino- 
ceros! rhinoceros!) And, sure enough, within 
eighty yards of us, two rhinoceroses, a cow and her 
calf, were leisurely trotting across an open — 
Instinetively, I raised my rifle to my shoulder; 
but (second thoughts are best) lowered it again, for 
a bullet at eighty yards would have little chance of 
even penetrating so thick a hide, And not — in 
this respect was it well I did not make a fool of 
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myself, for, had I fired, a charge would have been 
the inevitable result ; and as there was no friendly 
tree to clamber up into, our only chance of safety 
would have lain in our rifles; and certainly the 
bullet must speed well, and the aim be sure, to stop 
a rhinoceros charging down straight upon you. So 
we spared the rhinoceros, and proceeded to gralloch 
the koodoo, never expecting to see the former 


n. 

eBut our luck was to change! Before long, the 
magic word ‘ Harish !’ was again heard ; and on 
starting to our feet, we could plainly see the two 
brutes standing side by side, motionless as statues, 
through an opening in the jungle on the other side 
of the ravine. The koodoo was, I need scarcely 
say, at once forgotten, and another council of war 
hurriedly held. 

The rhinoceroses were not more than three 
hundred yards distant; but a brisk breeze was 
blowing from them, so we felt no apprehension of 
their winding us. Drawing our charges, we sub- 
stituted six drams of powder and hardened bullets, 
and at once began the stalk. 

Need I say that the next few minutes were very 
exciting ones? Need I describe the cautious way 
in which we approached our game, taking advant- 
age of every rock and shrub that lay in our way? 
All this I will leave to the reader’s imagination. 

At length we reached a large mimosa tree, from 
whence we had the satisfaction of espying our two 
friends on the other side of the ravine, utterly 
unconscious of the approach of an enemy. We 
rested a minute or two to get our breath, and then 
prepared for action. 

B. was to have the first shot, I the second, while 
K. was to fire last. But, somehow or other—and I 
never could tell how it happened—whether nerv- 
ousness or a little jealousy Thad something to do 
with it, our three rifles made only one report. 
However, our bullets had evidently carried true to 
their aim, for we had the satisfaction of seeing 
the cow drop down on her knees. Only for a 
moment, however, did she remain in this position ; 
in an instant she was up again, and tossing her 
head knowingly on one side, she appeared to be 
listening attentively to catch the faintest sound 
that might guide her to her foe. The smoke of 
our rifles of course betrayed our whereabouts. 
Drawing in a long breath—I can liken it to noth- 
ing better than a fox-terrier at a rabbit-hole—she 
charged down upon us, together with her calf, at 
an astonishing pace. It was rather an awkward 
predicament, for our rifles were empty. Quick as 
thought, K. and I glided on one side ; but B., who 
was possessed of more nerve than either of his 
companions, stood his ground till the brutes were 
close on him, They could not have passed at a 
greater distance than ten yards from him; but, 
fortunately for him, they did not see him. It was 
a great relief to all of us ; and the smile that played 
on each of our faces was rather of a ghastly nature, 
if | remember aright. 

Meantime, our game had disappeared across a 
nullah among some thick jungle. The question 
therefore was, What was to be done next? for we 


were determined not to lose her, if possible. Ac- 
cordingly, we despatched one of the native servants 
to reconnoitre. After an absence of about ten 
minutes, the fellow returned, dancing and capering 
like a lunatic, a pantomime evidently intended to 


knew that the cow was severely wounded, and | fi 


convey to us the intelligence that the wounded 
ani : was executing a similar pas de seul in the 
jungle. 

After threading our way through the thick 
bushes for some few hundred yards, we at last 
came to a small opening, in the middle of which 
the cow lay, or rather kneeled nez @ terre. Her calf, 
a three-parts grown one, was standing by the side 
of its dam, at the unwonted 
posture its parent had assumed, and every now 
and then giving her a shove with its horns, as a 
gentle reminder to get up and come along. So 
engrossed was the little brute with its mother, that 
we were able to get close up to the scene of 
action without attracting its notice. But no sooner 
did it see us, than it made a plucky charge, stop- 
ping, however, half-way in its career, and returning 


to its dam. Again and again it would —- 
blindly in our direction, and as often stop - 
way. After watching its mancuvres for some 
time, and wishing, if ible, to secure it as well 
as the cow,I put a bullet into its shoulder at about 
twenty paces, and dropped it on its knees, But it 
quickly rose, and sticking its tail upright in the 
air, it bolted off, giving utterance the while to a 
regular volley of snorts, grunts, and other inde- 
scribable sounds ; and we never saw it again. 

We now approached our quarry carefully and 
cautiously ; and to make ‘ assurance doubly sure,’ 
gave her a couple of bullets through the heart. 

It was getting dusk now; and the roaring of the 
lions in the neighbourhood warned us that it 
would be well to get home to camp as soon as we 
could. So we left the rhinoceros where she lay ; 
and after picking up the koodoo, reached 
friendly shelter of our tent before darkness had 
quite set in. 

‘Who was to be the owner of the rhinoceros ?’ 
was the next question to be solved. Lots were 
drawn ; and as luck for once would have it, the 
lot fell upon er humble servant. Early the 
next morning, I, of course, was astir ; and in com- 
pany with my taxidermists—for, reader, I may tell 
you I am a ‘bug-hunter,’ as naturalists are some- 
times irreverently termed by the pursuers of big 
game—and proceeded to the spot, for I had deter- 
mined on making a skeleton of my prize. 

Either the hide of the rhinoceros is too tough 
for even a lion’s or a hyena’s tooth, or else these 
animals had not been hungry that night, for I 
found, to my great joy, the carcass intact. 

We were now joined by a crowd of natives— 
men, women, and children—from a neighbouring 
village, each of whom came provided with a strong 
> for carrying off any tit-bits they could lay 
hold of. 

At first the female portion of the crowd kept at 
a respectful distance, but no sooner did we reach 
the carcass than the whole crew rushed on to it, 
like vultures on their _. A liberal distribution 
of blows from a good thick stick I fortunately had 
with me, however, enabled me to restore a little 
order among the assembly. Whereupon I gave 
them to understand that if they conducted them- 
selves properly they should have all the animal’s 

esh. 


I now set my taxidermists to work, and lyin 
down under the shade of a mimosa tree, watch 
the proceedings. 

Things went on decorously for some few minutes ; 
but when the greater part of the hide had been 
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stripped off, and the raw flesh appeared to view, 
the din and uproar recommenced with tenfold 
vigour. I have heard a } ae of hungry jackals or 
hyenas howl many and many a time; but that 
was music when compared to the savage and dis- 
cordant yells indulged in by the members of this 
native tribe. It was high time for me to come to 
the rescue, for they crowded round my men s0 
closely that they could not get on with their work. 
So cutting a nice thorny branch of mimosa, I 
advariced to take in the fray. 
I only wish some artist had been present to 

depict the scene, 

remember one thing which struck me parti- 
cularly, and that was the intimate connection that 
exists between the human family—in some of its 
branches—and the brute creation. If Mr Darwin 
had been there, he might have formed some inter- 
esting theories thereon. Brandishing their knives, 
their bodies reeking with blood and gore, and their 
woolly pates dripping with the same, they resem- 
bled more a pack of woe ns than human beings. 
In one , three or four might be seen struggling 
and rolling over one another, to see which s ould 
become the happy owner of a large lump of flesh ; 
in another, some half-dozen women or children 
were watching intently the operations of the taxi- 
dermists, and looking out for the pieces of flesh 
they every minute kept throwing among them. 

inding threats and remonstrances of no use, I 
and my men jumped on the carcass, and laid about 
us right and left on the naked backs of the savages. 
, By these forcible means, order, at least a semblance 

of it, was at —_ restored, and the operation of 

flaying was quickly finished. 

ut when this was completed, and the belly of 
the animal had been ripped up, and its entrails, 


that especial African delicacy, exposed to the view 
of the surrounding throng, the riot became worse 


than ever. Portly matrons, who had hitherto kept 
out of the thick of the fray, could now no longer 
restrain themselves. Helter-skelter in they rushed, 
men, women, boys, and girls, to gain at least a por- 
tion of the precious ‘trail.’ And then ensued a 
scene which baffles description, but which I can 
liken to nothing better than a game of ‘French and 
English,’ only that it was played with entrails instead 
of a ro A dozen or more at either end! Now 
one party gains a little, now they lose it. The large 
entrail is strained to its utmost; it cannot with- 
stand the tension! At last it gives way ; and full 
two dozen natives roll backwards head over heels 
on the ground, and rise covered with blood and 
filth from head to foot. Another squabble! 
Gazelle-eyed maidens are turned into veritable 
wild-cats, while leathery looking hags ply arms, 
teeth, and nails on the flesh of all that come in 
their way. Again and again the same scene was 
acted, with the same result—and it was not till 
there was nothing left to fight over that order was 
restored by my friends leaving us in peace to 
proceed with the dislocation of the skeleton. 

Be not shocked, reader, when I tell you I never 
enjoyed a scene so much; and never, I daresay, 
shall I see the like again. Several of the men had 
received severe wounds from the knives of their 
companions, but somehow or other, when the fight 
was over, they were apparently as good friends 

in as ever. When we left the spot, I do not 

ink a piece of meat could have been found big 
enough for a kitten’s dinner. 


That skeleton, reader, may now be seen in the 
British Museum, and is the only specimen, | 
believe, of the Abyssinian rhinoceros that has ever | 
reached this country. If ever you go there to seg | 
it, think of the scene I have tried to describe. 


BOZ. 


Tue loved of all the world is gone 
Into the silent land ; 

The man who, for his fellow-men, 

With burning brain and ready pen, 

Through all his years of fame toiled on 
With patient hand. 


His myriad mind was pure as bright, 
A pattern for our age ! 

Its soaring wing as angel’s fair, 

Was never swept through tainted air— 

His steadfast hand refused to write 
One sullied page. 


A universal monarch he, 
Whose empire was mankind ! 
His sceptre-pen of matchless sway, 
Peasant, and peer, and king obey ; 
Supreme its power through all the free 
Fair realm of mind. 


Toll not the Abbey bell to-day 
Above his cloistered bed, 

For still, as in the faded years, 

In all our smiles, and all our tears 

Of love, he lives, he lives for aye, 
Whom we call dead ! 
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